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ABSTRACT 

The Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
undertook a 2-year project to assess non-school programs offered by 
various community-based youth organizations. This project included 
focus group interviews with youth about their current activities and 
preferences for after-school activities. Sixteen focus groups were 
conducted in the metropolitan Washington (District of Columbia) area 
attended by 135 White, Black, Central American, and Vietnamese male 
and female youth aged 11 to 15 years. All of the youth were from 
at —risk environments due to pervasive social and economic problems 
(violent crime, alcohol and drug abuse, poverty, and physical abuse). 
Several themes emerged as participants described how they spent their 
time when not in school. When programs that engage adolescents' 
interests are offered, adolescents will participate in them. Other 
themes include the need for adult role models, family support, and 
environments of respect and comfort. Boys are more likely to 
participate in non-school team sports and scouting programs, while 
girls are irore likely to participate in religious youth groups and 
summer programs. Recommendations are provided for youth centers, 
staff, and programs. Appendixes A through D describe the study 
methodology, and provide the screener instrument, the moderator's 
guide, and the participant information sheet. Appendixes E and F 
present detailed findings from urban and rural groups. (SLD) 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION 



Approximately 30 million young people participate annually in organizations 
such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Boys and Girls, YMCA, YWCA, and 
Boys and Girls Clubs. Many other organizations, including religious groups, 
grassroots community organizations, libraries, museums, parks, and recreation 
departments offer programs geared toward youth. Despite the importance of such 
activities in young people's lives, very little formal study has been done to assess such 
prog^s, to determine what these groups do, the activities and services they offer, 
and their effectiveness in reaching youth. 

The Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development has undertaken a two-year project 
to assess current non-school programs being offered by a variety of community-based 
youth organizations. The goals of Carnegie's Project on Youth Development and 
Community Programs are: to expand the scope and availability of developmentaUy 
appropriate, community-based services for young adolescents J^), 
particularly those living in high-risk environments; and to enhance the public 
understanding and support of effective services for America s youth. 

A component of this two-year project included the conduct of a ^^ S J°^ $ 
with youth on their current activities and activity preferences during ^J^l 
hours One hundred thirty-five youth participated in 16 focus V™?^*?" 
sLs throughout the greater metropolitan Washington, D C. area^ 
n age from 11 to 15 and represented several major racial and ethnic groups WJue, 
Sack! Central American, and Vietnamese males and females participated^ Youth 
who were participants in community-based programs, as weU as those who were not, 
were recruited- 



■ Because the majority of participants recruited to represent Hispanic Portions 
came from families that had immigrated from 

to as Central American. Similarly, because youth recruited o represent A ,ian 
Americans were recruited solely through an organization that assists Vietnamese 
families, these gTOups are referred to as Vietnamese. 
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Youth were drawn from t mix of urban and rural communities. 1 All were from 
environments that are typically considered at-risk because of pervasive social and 
economic problems, including violent crime, alcohol und other drug abuse, poverty, 
and physical abuse. 

Youth were interviewed to elicit information about their lives, both in and out of 
school, about the activities offered in their communities or neighborhoods, and about 
their participation in such activities. Youth who did not participate in programs were 
asked to explain why this was so. Focus group discussio topics included: 

■ Activities adolescents pursue after school, on weekends, and during 
. summer. 

■ Activity and content preferences. 

■ Importance of accessibility and adolescents* perceptions of accessibility. 

■ Factors that influence adolescent choices about use of non-school time. 

■ Popularity of co-ed or single-sex programming. 

■ Awareness of programs currently being offered in the community, attitudes 
toward these programs, and experiences in them. 

o Characteristics of adult leaders whom they like and dislike. 

■ Characteristics of "ideal" programs, that is, programs that they would like 
to be offered. 



2 To meet budgetary requirements and program design, youth were recruited from 
within a 90-mile radius of Washington, D.C. Although many outlying communities 
are now becoming more suburban, they are still remote, and youth living in them have 
experiences that are different from those of their urban counterparts. Close-in 
communities were also required to obtain the appropriate demographic mix. It was 
difficult to find minorities, especially Central American and Asian, living in rural 
areas. 
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Participants exhibited t range of knowledge, itutudo. and behivjon. fheu 
LcripSons of "ideal" cen.ers and adult l«den , we« moat * 
diversity of interests end i range of concerns and desires Many envuionea 
aner-school organizations and faciUUes that would prov.de a myriad of «rv.ce^ 
AUhough facilities that approximate youths" ideal may extst within the Washington 
meu-o^Utan area, focus group participants did not mention programs m wh.ch such a 
wide range of programs and services are provided. 

Males described as their ided full-service sports faculties that ^!**^** r 
football, baseball, and soccer; golf courses, batting cages, swimming pooh and 

Female described facilities that would also house shopping centers. Both 
£es wanted dance clubs. Many also expressed a desire to have such faculties 
SdeTbraries, counseling services or programs, and coup" tn subjects that ranged 
from iob^sWHs to tutoring. In many groups, participants added that the facility should 
provided haven from dipressures and fears to which many youth are exposed dady. 
especially crime in urban areas. 

Particioants described the ideal staff for this facility as being adults ^'^^" who 
IS^^SSuTyouiTg adolescents' needs. Most wanted younger adults (between 
Z IZTS\6 and 25) who would be attuned to teenagers, as well as older and more 
^LTnced adulu who would provide program stability and who would draw from 
SSS S&lT«pe^. Man? youth wanted leaders withwhom they 
could tfenti*, (for example, who speak their native language or who are from the 
could penury v roi f . !£^ anted adults wh om they could trust and 

"whoToSd »X ££. *«- guide tiiem; »d who would provide su.cn.re 
in theii lives. 

and committed adults, and the support of their communities. 

A CAUTION TO THE READER: USES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF FOCUS GROUP STUDIES 

Marketers and advertisers have relied on focus groups since the 1950's as a way to 

"nt; PubUc perceptions about a variety of 
romance novels, from su, .tance abuse to automobile safety. Focus groups usually 
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include eight or ten participants who, under the guidance of a skilled moderator, 
discuss a topic briefly, usually for a few hours. 

Focus groups serve as a useful qualitative research tool for marketing and 
communications professionals. As researcher Judith Langer has written, 

"Focus groups, in-depth interviews, and other qualitative techniques allow you to see 

people as they really are In some ways, qualitative research is better than survey 

research as a trend-spotting tool. With survey research, a researcher must suspect that 
a new trend is occurring in order to frame a question. In qualitative research, the 
researcher doesn't have to ask the right question. Respondents can volunteer what's 
on their minds." 

Even so, focus groups cannot replace more traditional survey methods in which results 
are statistically analyzed and extrapolated to be representative of entire populations. 
Instead focus groups provide an opportunity to learn more about the behavior, 
attitudes, and experiences of small groups of individuals brought together to discuss a 
specific topic. 

In focus grouos, unlike quantitative research methods, respondents may influence one 
another. This is especially true with young people who are sensitive to what others 
think about them and who are often reluctant to disagree with the crowd. Responses 
are not independent, and questions may not be posed the same way in each group. In 
short, although a focus group is conducted within a controlled environment, the many 
variables affecting any group's response are not controlled. 

Consequently, focus groups are frequently used in tandem with quantitative research 
methods or are used to develop survey instruments. Although focus groups cannot 
measure the extent of public opinion about a specific product or societal issue, they 
can provide insight about why people think as they do about a certain product or 
subject. 

Focus group analysis is based on the moderator's recall of the discussion, his or her 
notes made immediately after the discussion, and audio- or videotapes of the sessions. 
The analysis is usually two-pronged, identifying the nature of respondents knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior of the subject being discussed, and observing how they 
articulate this knowledge. The analysis is not designed to report on the opinions of 



s Langer, J. (1991, February). Focus groups. American Demographics, p. 38. 
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the majority of participants, but rather, to report on the insights gleaned from all 
participants. 

With then caveats in mind, the reader should understand that this report does not 
provide a national survey and analysis of out-of-school activities in which youtii 
Sipal rather, it pro vides clues about why ceruin segments of the population 
parfcipaw inTuch programs while others do not, and about general eh^ctensucs 
Kves and communis of these youths that may influence their participation. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Several themes emerged is participants described how they spent their time when not 
in school. Adolescents' responses made clear that when programs that engage young 
people's interests art offered, young people will participate. The key for program 
planners, then, lies in maintaining, developing, and promoting programs that satisfy 
the criteria of young people. Planners must also insure that young people and their 
families are wtvt of programs and are able to participate in them. Current barriers 
to participation, such as access, cost, and lack of awareness, should be reduced or 
eliminated. 

Several other Jiemes emerged throughout the discussions: youth need and want adult 
role models from whom to seek guidance and support; youth feel that their fanulie* 
and friends ar: very important; yot want and enjoy environments in waich they can 
be themselves and be respected. These findings are consistent with qualitative and 
quantitative re search studies, suggesting that in some respects, the Sower 
socioeconomic status (SES) urban and rural youth recruited for 'Jus study arc similar 
to youth acrous the country. In particular, themes that emerged were consistent with 
what S.W. Morris & Company has found to be true in other focus groups conducted 
with high-risk and hard-to-reach youth. 

S W Morris & Company recently conducted 24 focus groups with 160 high-risk 
black, Mexictn-American, white, and Native American boys and girls between 
the ages of 10 and 18. The focus groups provided a forum in which to evaluate 
effective communication strategies for disseminating health information to high nsk 
youth outside of school. The focus group discussions highlighted the importance of 
developing comprehensive and integrated federal, state, and local programs to serve 
these youth and their families. Hie critical impor^ce of family in youths bves also 
became apparent; consequently, programs for youth, must also involve their famines 
Youth repeatedly reported that they have a great deal of free, unsupervised time that 
affords them the opportunity to engage in risk behaviors; however, many expressed a 
desire to have more contact with positive adult role models, and wish adults to whom 
they can talk. Many also expressed a desire for facilities in which they can feel safe 
or protected from the social problems in their communities and homes. 
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In t similar study, Morris & Company conducted 21 focus groups with 143 African 
American youth in seven of America's top black media markets. Although the 
prin^objective of these group, was to determine youth teowkdfe, sttttides, and 
behaviors regarding alcohol and other drugs, information about these children s 
^ayhVeswu also obtained. These children, like those in other focus group 
studies, discussed the importance of family, church, and community m th^Uves, 
Despite the risky and frequently dangerous situauons to which they are exposed (e.g., 
«ni violence, drug abuse, drug trafficking), many of the younger duldren had 
f^lhe^mptadon of criminal or illicit activities. Many described their "wishes 

The former included raising famiUes, owmng 
violence " The Utter revolved around the crime and violence, frequently perpetrated 
byg^. i«™ir neighborhoods; the lure of alcohol «. drugs; ^thepo^bikty of 
Kng parentt while they themselves are still children. For these children, the 
^^nltVto becoming involved in community-sponsored activities may offer a first 
step in realizing their wishes and in limiting their worries. 

In the Carnesie focus group study, young people 4 responded to a range of questions 
n SfchS? were asted to describe how they spend their time when not in school; 
Se £* of pr^Sams or actives in which they participate either Myer 
SnfcrnTly; the Ends of programs in which they are interested in participating, and the 
characteristics of adults with whom they most like to interact. 



HOW TIME IS SPENT AFTER SCHOOL 
After-School and Weekends 

In both t£e groups, boys were primarily involved in wmmumty- w school-spoi^red 
loom oJ to Kg games with friends. Ttiese activities occurred after-school and on 

boys also went to the movies, visited I fcn^snd friends, 
*rl dived at video arcades. Younger boys enrolled in a parochial school also 
narffflta^iS^nda drama club. Only older boys listed part-time work as an 
aSSo^wXi^ty. Rural black males also noted * community program, 
Career Capers, through which they learn about jobs and careers. 



• Throughout this report, "younger" refers to participants who were 11- or 12- 
years old, "older" refers to those who were 13-, 14-, or 15- years old. 
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In both age groups studied, girls were less likely than boys to express an interest in 
participating in organized athletics, although they were likely to play games 
informally .primarily rollerskating and jump-roping. Some older girls mentioned 
ol.vin£ basketball, softball, and volleyball. Girls were far more interested in 
socializing, talking on the telephone, or hanging out with friends than were boys For 
younger tfrls. going to a shopping mall also presented a form of socializing - they 
can eat, walk around, and try on clothes. 

Rural males mentioned participating in church-sponsored weekend activities far more 
than did their urban counterparts; however, this may ^ c ^ n J^ W J^^ e> 
were recruited through a program called Christum Involved Together with Youtii 
rcrno Urbar,; boys enrolled in a Catholic school alao noted that they participated in 
church-sponsonsd activities. 

Rural girls participated more frequently than their urban peers in organized sports, 
including cheerleading. Although rural Central American girls mentioned 
pSto*tn sports activities, such as soccer, none of the* urban counterparts did. 
Rural black females also enjoyed rollerskating at a local rink. 

OtoVr girls, especially Central Americans, had more responsibilities in the home than 
boyribabysiLg younger siblings and helping with household chores, such as 
grocery shopping, doing laundry, and cleaning. 

Vietnamese girls liked more introspective activities, especially reading than other 
riri Rural Wack females also noicd that they enjoyed writing stones, reading and 
k*p n journals. Vietnamese male*, unlike any other group of mate mcluded 
reading going to church, doing math, and going to the library as activities they 
enjoyed. 

Other Studies 

These findings are consistent with other studies, including the 1988 National 
Suet ion Longitudinal Study (NELS), a nationally representative ^sample of 25,000 
righS^ that boys are twice as likely as 

no*nXn£n sports and in scouting programs. ^J^^J^C 
in religious youth groups and summer programs Gender differences "^ I « Un «J hat 
girls spend more time socializing and ft Willing household Risibilities, such as 
chores und babysitting, are consistent with findmgs from other studies. 



Community and SchootSponsortd AcSvldts 

Bovs in both ue group, participated in • range of organized activities, primarily 
«M ^grem. S by community organization,, «*ooU. churches, and 
SS™ RuAl boy, abo'mentioned 4-H club,. Some white rw* mate, 
mtndoned thafuiey had p«ticipated on a committee to establish a community center. 

UAan and rurtl boy, played on a ,it«nc^mber of comity- or 
school-sponsored etnletic team, including ; soccer, buebatt, ^^•^•*Z fmKt 
WMie^ind swimming. Among urban Central American male,, the dear preference 
w U f«'^cer Zy boys in .hi. group -id th* they would pUy .oceer regard 
of whether or not their friend, played. 

The maioritv of younger girl, were not involved in organized activities citing a lack 
?«5£Lta» ^ *™ progrem, a, a bame. Other, were ur-w« of 
Program, in their communities. A few younger girl,, *"T^T^f v fcw 
l "J??^„ .i llh , .iich u 4-H and in a church-sponsored youth group, very lew 
ffikWM ln~ Plants had stopped because the program 
was no longer being offered in their community. 

Although many older girls did not participate in ^^XT^X^^ 
was involved in an organized sport), they were very articular about tf* toads- of 
nro£rams in which they would like to participate. SpeaficaUy, they ^wd 

Ssfc£^ Some had participated 

in Girl Scouts, and some were involved in a church group. 

Rural black girl, did not particularly care for organized activities stating that they 

^dtipirpreferto ^ «-~S*5 ffi^porudon » 

commumty-sponsored ^^^S. not partite in 

?uc&tie&y we^ pret^d to't-me activitie. in which they might be 

interested. 
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Other Studies 

The NELS study revealed that 71 percent of respondents overall and 60 percent of 
bwSmetspondents reported some degree «^«^J*™* lowCf 
out-of-school activities. The level of participation in non-school was lower 

for Ae focus group participants primarily because participants were recruited to 
represent adolescents who do not join activities. 

Summer Activities 

In addition to on-going weekend and after-schooi activities, boys of all a^ mentioned 
^family vacations, visiting friends, and attending sports camps^ Olc^r b^y, 
tonally mentioned part-time jobs and attending partes; ""^J**"* 1 
mentioned part-time work. In general, urban and rural boys described similar 
activities in which they participated. 

Younger girls described activities that centered on home and family «d that often 
invoked Sends, e.g., taking vacations, going to the beach, and . 
They were primarily interested in going to local amusement parks, which represented 
to them an opportunity to meet boys. 

Although older girls were involved in n»r.y of the «me kinds of '^""J™*" 

engineering program at a local college, which had cemented her desire to attend 
college. 

Other Studies 

Very little is known about how young lolescents spend their time during the summer; 
few other studies have examined this question. 
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ACTIVITY PREFERENCES 

Amen* boys of all ages the overwhelming preference was for athletic activities. 
Howe^r Ae younger males who attended Catholic school were primarily interested 
SS%S boys expressed little or no interest m ^mmunity service or fine 
arts lessons. Rural boys expressed some interest in social activities. 

No clear activity preferences emerged among rural and urban girls, althoughthe 
maiori£ was interested in socializing. Younger girls were jwmanly interested in 
S ^ friends, either hanging out or going shopping with them. In one runl 
S ririirid that they preferred athletics. Rural black girls expressed a preference 
K totw places - Community service and fine art. classes were dismissed 

by moit. 

Amonz older girls no clear preference emerged. They were not w unaiumously 
SJSta &| « were younger girls. Sever* exposed a desue to work 
p^tinw. Community service wu among their least-favored activities. 



Other Studies 



The focus £roup participants provided some information consistent with ;n«Hngsl from 
^rSes^hich^av^ic^ed that youth arc a,^ to non-^acovm^ 
orovide "fun" and -friends." Boys' interests in sports activities and girls mterests in 
a™der variety of activities have also been indicated by other stud.es. 

community service activities. This survey also indicated that teens are tour nmea a> 
Sy Volunteer when specific^ asked to do so than when they are not. 

Focus group participants' desire to work part-time ha. also been corroborated by other 
studies. 
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ISSUES REGARDING PARTICIPATION 

How They Learn About/Decide to Join Organized Activities 

All groups relied on similar information sources: parents and friends, ™* 
announcements in schools, recreation centers, or churches. However, one older boy 
mentioned that he had received a letter inviting him to try out for a school-sponsored 
sports team. Older boys also mentioned reading information in newspapers. 

Both sexes described similar factors that affected participation. Pro^sAat were 
easily accessible, had few requirements for participation or memberships, and that cost 
little or nothing were most likely to draw participants. 

Many youth would only participate in programs with their friends - to join alone i was 
^ daunting a prospect. However, some rural males felt that the presence of friends 
inhibited their own ^rformance; they said that friends were a distraction or demanded 
too much attention. 

Central American females seldom participated in organized activities. Thus, they had 
no frame of reference for responding to these questions. 

Other Studies 

Few studies have assessed to young people ^J^^^S^L 
activities, although young people are frequently asked wlff thejM ^ ^ .„ 
finding that young adolescent males en oy the teamwork afforded by sports activities is 
cZistent with a recent study by Seefeldt and Ewing for the Sporting Goods 
Manufacturers Association. 

Publicizing Programs 

Urban and rural youth felt that one of the best methods for delivering Ration 
about community programs was word-of-mouth, either from fnends or mated ladults. 
Younaertovs and girts relied primarily on posters and announcements in school, 
S cTgroupVggested L a celebrity, such as Michel Jordan promote an 
.S Okie? boys and girls suggested that additional channels, speaficaUy 
Son.ndr.dlo for bo's, and television and magazines fo, gris, be used to 
promote programs. 
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Why They Par&dpaU 



Most youth participated in programs for the personal or social benefits (e.g., pursuing 
their own interests, making new friends, being with current friends) of doing so. 
Younger boys were more likely to say that they participated in athletic programs 
simply because they enjoyed the sport. Older boys, however, gave iidditional reasons, 
aoting that they liked being with friends. Several boys mentioned that they enjoyed 
the teamwork involved in organized sports. Some described a summer camp where 
"we had to work together to solve problems." 

Younger girls were less likely to participate in organized programs and thus could not 
offer reasons foe doing so. Older girls tended to participate because their friends did. 
Those older girls who did not participate in activities gave zeasons such as not 
knowing anyone else or being afraid to ask for information. 

Encouraging Others to Participate 

Boys would encourage friends to participate by descn^ing the advantages of toe 
program being offered, the rewards of participaUng and the fun 
sports. Girls would use similar tactics, telling friends thaUhey would like the activity 
and that it is was fun. One girl would add, Til be there." 



GENDER SEPARATION 



Younger boys were more likely to prefer same-sex programs, especially because of 
their perception that girls are poor athletes. However, they were ^ uen ^ 
ambivalent about this decision, feeling that sajne-sex P^^™"»^ J** fcU 
that co-ed social programs would be acceptable, although sports activities must be 



same-sex. 



The older bovs were seemingly more mature in their reasons for preferring t^-ed 
^gr^s^ng^e^tobe together with girls." and "We needto understand 
them and get their respect/ They did, however, prefer same-sex sports. 

Girls tended to favor same-sex programs, but for different reasons. Youn^r g^i 
preferred same-sex programs because they believed Aat ^J^^fftSZ 
also expressed self-consciousness in the presence of boys, feanng that foey would be 
embaXseTcs^ecially in athletics. Finally, they did not want to participate in sports 
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with boys. When asked to fcacnte an all-girl program, however, younger girls j*ere 
at a loss, although one group said that such a program would consist of girl talk. 

Older girls also preferred same-sex programs but for completely different «uoi» thin 
those riven by boys - girls wanted to discuss health and sexuality, especially birth 
control, menstruation, and reproduction. TTiey stated that they would feel 
uncomfortable discussing these subjects with boys. 

There were few differences among racial or ethnic groups, although Central American 
female* were the most likely among the female groups to prefer co-ed activities. 



Other Studies 



Although few studies have asked boys and girls about their preferences regardmg 
same-sex and coeducational programs, the focus group d;scussions on this subject are 
c^sistem with a larger body of literature on sports participation and on gender issues 
n addescence. Boys' persons that their sports skill, »ur^ ^^and 
that sports programs should therefore be same-sex, are consistent with research 

physical skill levels are higher than those of gMs in all areas 
e"Lnce. However, research also indicates *«^*™^$L 
become involved in sports at earlier ages than do girls and that boys drop out less 
frequently than do girls. 

Older girls' preferences for opportunities to have single-sex program p otter 
activities orimarily to discurt 'women's issues," are consistent with findings 
C^ac^ *nd others) that indicate that the different soaab^on 

pattern o boys and girls before adolescence lead «^"<^^J^™ 
of communication and interaction in adolescence and r 
that their female peers share the bond of a common experience at. pufcwty, are better 
listeners, and are tess disruptive in groups, may be consistent with research. 

CONTENT PREFERENCES 

ii*.n .nd rural bovs expressed some interest in receiving help with homework. 
SuZ^Tt^l ^^nt thrust toward multicultural education very few urban 
iS^S^ in learning about their cultural heritage. Rural females 
often eWTa preference for helping others; no preferences emerged among urban 
females. 
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v«..n* C r hovi expressed t mater interest than older boys in health and sexuality 
S^S^th homework, and in learning job sldlls. Counseling, 
fine arts lessons, and community service were universally dismissed. 

Older boys expressed various levels of interest in most of the content areas presented. 
Some were interested in receiving help with homework, learning job sfafls, 
participating in sports, learning self-defense, and learning leadership sWls. Once 
SWiSelingV fine arts lessons, and community service were roundly dismissed. 

Many felt that counseling was inappropriate, that adults are often m *™^-'™°* 
^descents were unaware of the strict confidentiality in which c^ng u offered. 
Boys in a rural community said, 'Keep your business to yourself. ^ townjs too 
small." Some dismissed selMefense programs, saying, "If you are a black man in 
Washington, D.C., you know how to handle violence. 

Despite their seeming rejection of counseling services, many boys would later ^describe 
Seal Suit leaders ./people who would listen to them «ndin w^m Aey^d 
™«fi<te Thev described an ideal center as a "caring place, staffed by people wno 
f whTu* £ about their problems, and who relate well to young people. 

Younger eirls expressed no content preferences, although many, especially in rural 
Xr^^^g people, conflicting their earlier disinterest in * 
sertfee However, toey perceived community service as "cleaning up, ^ as helping 
oTe " Homework, heX and sexuality education, cc^nseUng, leamng to 1^, and 
learning self-defense skills were generally rated lowest among choices offered. 

Older rirls frequently mentioned an interest in helping others and in having someone 
St^toabWfanuly or personal matters. Tney were less interested in receiving 
££witn Rework, learnhig self-defense, or taking fine art. lessons. 

Other Studies 

The «riousness of the concerns expressed by focus group participants (e.g., 
^So U "^.b^ntro.. djixe ^^'^ft^^ 
•h.w> s. consistent with other stud et in the profemonil literature. A inwy wmuucisu 
n?*e yZa V^ftojSin the Ute lWi revelled that young people pUced « 

*x, or using drugs and alcohol. A newly released survey from the American Board 
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of Fimily Practice confirm? the seriousness of adolescents' concerns, which include 
education, crime, AIDS, and other health issues. 



ADULTS WHO RUN PROGRAMS 

All youth, regardless of age or gender, cited similar attributes in an ideal leader: nice, 
funnv fienerous, well-organized, a good listener, and a fair and nondiscriminatory 
person He or she should share young people's interests and should be understanding. 
Youne people did not want leaders who were abusive, unfair, exclusionary, or who 
2 peopte and humiliated them. Boy. often added 'a food coach' or 'teaches 
by r example^V attributes. Older girls frequently added that this person should help 
them with problems. 

Many Vietnamese expressed a desire for a leader of the ™, ^ 
and who speaks the same language. Vietnamese females preferred pro*™* led 
SmaTes Sder Central American males preferred bilingual leader, of eiAersex^ 
Other boys were fairly unconcerned about the leader's gender or race. If the person 
met the boys* criteria for a good leader, other factors were irrelevant. 

Only older black males added the caveat that leaders should not be homosexual, a trait 
with which many are uncomfortable. Some veiled references were made to not 
wanting "people who eat dogs" as leaders, a statement that may reflect the racial 
tension between blacks and Koreans in Washington, D.C. 

There was some disagreement among all young people regarding the ideal age for 
aduTlwde« ~ a younger person was perceived as being more energetic, better able to 
ae"ate athletic teehnioues, and more likely to understa^ycning people's 
concerns and feelings. However, an older adult was perceived as being more tenable 
and more experienced. 



Help aS School 

Most youth turned to similar resources: 
other relatives, and friends. 



teachers, counselors, principals, parents and 
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Other Studies 



_ fi ,. nM ^ vout h need to hive sustained cent * with nurtunng adults would 
Hie findings that youtn neeo w documenu the decreased 

appear to be « nt w^ JLSsmS to other adult role models, and 



their lives. 
IDEAL CENTER 



EMUy. the fed center would to "^^CSTdS^e in 
Xtoceni. 1 need., interests, talents and ambitions. ^ youth 
demotion, of such . center emerged ^JSJK* 
more frequently expreised a desire to be in t safe puce, one to «™ 

Younger boy. h* a ^ZSZtSSZl^ 
primarily on being offered f^J^SSJu. . vidw arcade, . movie 

with family problems. 

an up-to-date teen club with parties. 

Urban black mdes were very concerned tha U. ^J^^^m. 
nurturing individuds, and that it offer enuring. «*«3J^35, Home- 
Some suggested nsme. for "^^VSw^SSS. ** e«lier 
»nd -A Love FUce someone .bout family or per»iul 

listened, and a secure environment. 

When specify ^3^^^^^ 
however, their version of in ideal ^ wouM ukiuo . 

rSpatfin organized sports), dances, snd ouungs. 



Older girls' opinions were much more varied in the range of components their center 
would offer, everything from pets to tutoring. They would like to have classes on 
cooking, cosmetology and how-to-dress, acting, and aewing, as weU as programs 
providing job skill training. They would include a community service element, such 
as holding fundraisers to help the poor. They would offer 'all-woman" programs at 
which they can discuss "girl things like your period, sex, boys, birth control and 
condoms." Central American and Vietnamese girls, some of whom were recent 
immigrants, expressed interest "in learning how to live in America." 



Other Studies 



Work by Medrich, Pittman, and the Center for Early Adolescence has documented the 
needs of young adolescents for a wide variety of activities, for opportunities to learn 
new skills, for a high degree of autonomy and choice, and for a sense of place and 
belonging. 
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HI- 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



These findings point to adaptations and innovations in youth programs that might 
encourage more young people - and greater numbers of younger adolescents - ;o 
participate. The following recommendations stem from themes that emerged 
consistently across groups: lauih »™ wi""? to participate in om-of-SChOvl acUYlQCS 
t hai are tailor to their spe rifir. interests and development a l and cultura l needs . 
These recommendations serve as guideposts to program planners seeking to improve 
or adapt existing programs or to develop new ones. They are not grouped in order of 
priority but rather grouped by areas of interest. 

For the many organizations that now successfully recruit and retain young people in 
scores of programs, these recommendations may simply reinforce concepts already 
realized in their programming. For those organizations seeking to recruit adolescents 
from diverse socioeconomic and demographic backgrounds, however, these 
recommendations may point to new program directions, serving as a springboard from 
which future programs can be derived. 

Youth organizations currently strive to involve all youth but are frequently stymied in 
their efforts by barriers such as cost, transportation, and lack of publicity. By 
reducing these barriers, and by appropriately addressing the needs of diverse 
populations, community-sponsored youth programs may come to broaden their scope 
of services, becoming at once more inclusive and more responsive. 



YOUTH CENTERS 

Develop Comprehensive Centers Thai Integrate Services 

Today's young people, children of a multimedia society, are skilled at absorbing 
SSom^variety of sources simultaneously. Tneir interest^ ; are , vaned 
as reflected in the range of activities in which focus group participants said toey would 
like to participate. When askrd to describe the lands of programs that should be 
offered at an ideal recreation center, boys did not simply want playing fields. They 
wanted full-service sports complexes replete with golf courses batting cages 
swimming pools, weight rooms, video arcades, and dance clubs. They offered a 
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rante of suggestions, some fantastic and expensive, others more simple and less 
£?, StaLy. girls wanted not only a place » socUttxe. but eatene, dorm., 
doSdng stores and a range of classes, from the development of job ifaUa to 
tZmSS**™* ** "*» * P Uce *" would combine much - bdoved ,h0ppmg 
malls with an opportunity to engage in a host of activitiea. 

«„„Miions were fairly simple and perhaps could be more immediately realized. 
MM v^r^le wl>ed • center staffed by coring adult, who listen to and respect 

makes mem feel safe and protected, a place where they can 
The center should offer a range of program,, such as orgamzed 
sports and classes on a variety of subjects. 

Although, when specifically asked, young people said they ^£"J? !" 
bemioffered counseling services at such a center, they repeatedly spoke of their 
dts^ to tS to caring adults who can offer them advice and help them w>th 
tZcl The center should offer counseling, but counselors should reassure young 
people about tne confidentiality of the counselor-clien. relationship, allaying young 
people's fears that trust will be compromised. 

Manv voung people reported participating in family-centered activities at various times 
toZHBEZt. The idekl center, then, should include family program. - 
«rhaos fath«-daughter cooking cla.se. or family camping trip.. At the very least 
Sy palpation should be encouraged and promoted. Parents could be recanted 
as coaches or asked to volunteer in center activities. 



STAFF 

Train Program Leaders to be Truly Responsive <° ** Needs of Young People 

Workine with young people can be at once challenging and rewarding, in part because 
have v£ rigid demands of the adult, wi* whom ^nte^ Ideally, 
lexers of vouth programs must possess a range of interpersonal skills. ADOve an, 

mut tbTldnd nWing, consistent, trustworthy, and genuinely interested in 
SllS* ' W»dM should create a welcoming and nurturing atmosphere^ 
C«pSS« dread of being singled out, excluded, or embused. 
M»y ib express concern mat leader, no. di.cnm.nate agasnst 



them. 
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Although they did not call them this, the youth expressed a need for adult role models 
who could guide them, nurture them, and provide structure in their lives. Many 
expressed a desire for adults whom they can trust, who respect them, and who can 
teach them to "do the right thing.' 

Many of today's program leaden satisfy these criteria. Even so, youth organizations 
may want to offer training programs in which leaden can develop or hone their 

interpersonal ind *T 0Up fadUt4tion sldlls ' such ** rommunicatin *« Ustcmng actwelv ' 
and leading discussions. 

Staff Programs with Individuals Who Can Address the 
Ethnic and Bilingual Needs of Specific Youth Populations 

Many non-native speakers of English expressed a desire for bUinpal leaders who can 
h p'them to learn English. Vietnamese youth particularly said that they wou d prefer 
leaders from their own country. Central American males wanted bilingual male or 
emale leaders, although Cental American females preferred bUingual J^££- 
Although some black youth said that they would prefer black leaders, others tell that 
tnis was unimportant, they simply wanted good leaders. 



Recruit Leaders W7io Represent All Ages 

Young people did not necessarily prefer adults from any particular age group On the 
otner ha^d, they enjoyed being led by young people (i.e., older high school and 
coUege~ag students) because they were perceived as being energetic and more attuned 
o youth's interests. Older adults (older meaning anyone between the age; itf 2 i and 
70) were perceived as having more experience and, thus, more wisdom. They were 
also viewed as being more dependable. 

Programs may want to consider engaging pairs of leaders, perhaps an older adult as a 
coach, for example, and a younger adult as an assistant coach. 
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PROGRAMS 



Address the Serious Concerns of Today's Adolescents 

Youth reoeatedly expressed concern about social issues with which a previous 

oMS-year-olds might not - developing job skills learning about 
Krtrt h°a r ndL y g sexual relLnships, 

these youth appear to be growing up so early, organized au^nes must grow up 
with them andShey must address issues that young people are facing. 



Provide Structured Yet Flexible Programs 

Youth were interested in participating in organized ^^ | ^ w ^ho 
freouentlv expressed a dislike of adults who are bossy and demanding .and wno 
KKSTdo things that they do not want * £ cr« £ ft 
Similarlv voune people wanted to be involved in programs, but tney wanu*. u. 
«i Si within those programs, or to have a sense that the programs 
iSSStto choicet Fo P r example, many youth enjoyed participatingin 
^community-sponsored trips to amusement ^ trips 
structure while affording youth an opportunity to pursue their own interest,. 



Make Programs More Accessible 
Transpose, diffi^ 

-t S r h p r^s", 2S2* SS-V. • 

S'^KSSS, transport ,o »d from .cdvide, or 
expanding any services they now offer. 

business. 
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Encourage Youth Not to Feel Intimidated When Ucndtig New SUUs 
or Developing Talents 

Youth consistently expressed little interest in music, tit, and dance courses, often 
because they believe they were not accomplished it these activities. Seemingly, they 
are intimidated when presented an opportunity to learn a new skill or develop a talent. 
Organizations offering fine arts programming should recognue and address this 
misconception. 

Offer Youth an Opportunity to "Show What They Know" 

Youth frequently said that they were not interested in a particular activity (such as 
dance lessons) because they already possessed a particular skill. An opportunity exists 
for program planners to parlay these skills into the foundations of immunity service. 
Young people who know how to dance might be encouraged to teach other young 
people. Talented athletes might serve as coaches for younger teams In so doing, 
youth will develop leadership skills, as well as a certain level of confidence in their 
own abilities. 

Clearly Define Community Service Within the Context of Youth Programs 

When asked young people were not interested in performing community service, 
whTch *ey oclieved Yo involve only cleaning up after cJiers. Nonetheless, many 
young people expressed a desire to help others. Their ideas about how they might 
SpUshthis were fairly vague (e.g., hold fundraisers for the poor) This **n*c 
spirit could be tapped and used to encourage young people to participate in a variety 
of^mmunity service and community action programs. Planners should clearly define 
community service within the context of their programs, and the rewards and 
Sresto^be attained in such work. They should also expect youth to .play an 
acuve rolefn^arTng the types of community involvement efforts in which they wUl 
participate. 

Acknowledge and Address Gender Differences 

Although many youth expressed a preference for co-ed programs, others clearly felt a 

for aU^t some single-sex programming. Boys and girls were very interested 
^J^ngVim one another, but they were less interested in competing with one 
ano^splcially on the playing field. Boys overwhelmingly felt that girls should 
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not participate in organized sports with them, primarily because they did not perceive 
girls as being good athletes. (An occasional boy would allow a girl who excelled »t a 
particular snort to participate.) Similarly, girls did not want to participate in boys 
games in which they might be embarrassed. These behaviors are influenced by a 
range of cultural and societal norms that cannot be easily changed. 

In contrast to the boys, whose primary concerns were in same-sex athletics and co-ed 
social programs, girls were interested in having an opportunity to talk about •girl 
things," to participate in 'all-woman' programs in which they could openly discuss 
health, interpersonal relationships, and emotions. 

Thus organized programs should offer activities that are both single-sex and co<d 
The same-sex programs, rather than encouraging sexist behavior or sexism, should be 
presented as opportunities for each sex to develop or acquire new skills in an 
unthreatening environment. At the same time, programs should work to influence the 
cultural and societal norms that perpetuate sexist behavior, stereotypes, and attitudes. 

Address Issues of Violence and Safety 

Many young people, especially those in urban areas, expressed a very real and serious 
concern for their personal safety. All activities offered to youth must guarantee their 
safety. Programs must be perceived as - must in fact be - a refuge from the violence 
that now permeates many of America's metropolitan areas and so, too, the lives ot 
many inner-city and urban youth. 

Work With Churches To Develop and Conduct Programs 

Organized religion continues to play an important role in youths' Uvea Many youth 
mentioned either attending church or participating in church-sponsored teen activities. 
Thus, youth programs should cooperate with churches, working with them to develop, 
promote, and conduct activities. 

Develop Appropriate and Effective Publicity Materials 

When marketing their programs, organizers must be certain that mass media materials 
are clear and direct, that they provide useful and easily understood information, and 
that they are appropriate to the audience being targeted. All materials should be 
designed so that following questions can be readily answered: 
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■ Who is the target audience? Is it parents, children, youth, educators, or 
other program planners? 

m How will the product be distributed? 

■ Is the distribution plan effective? 

■ Are there other organizations or channels through which the material can be 
distributed? 

. Do similar materials already exist? Can they be adapted to supplement the 
current project? 

■ Are the materials attractive? Easy-to-understand? Is all information correct? 

■ Is the sponsoring organization clearly identified? 

Address Publicity to Parents 

for example, as could paid advertisements in local newspapers. 
Publicize Programs Through the Schools 

Schoo, was « h ^-^ ^Z^^SSS? £££ 
with the schools to publicize activities and to - recnm yog organi2at j ons , 

schoois may be willing ^"^^QMs cUs. Girls Incited, 
^t^S ^"Zl^oZ^. present information and provide 
opportunities for adolescents to enroll. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 



Further studies may offer idditionsl insight about how best to develop, promote, and 
condu" arUr-school weekend, and summer programs that target at-risk youth 
Soecificallv focus groups with leaders of community-sponsored programs, sucn as 
Rou ^ GW &oit troop leaden, Boys and Girls Club coaches, and staff from 
^WservicVprograms, would provide the Carnegie Council with nirt^rdeptfiin 
u^crsS and ^sessing community-based V«^-^«?** - 
discuss what characteristics they consider to be essential for a «°°d leader 
Discussion, with these people, whose interactions with young people a« frequent and 
personal, may offer additional clues about what is currently working in programs, 
wh"tTnot, and how other young people can be encouraged to participate. 

Ptrents should be included in focus groups to determine whether or not they are 
;^u«rin7meir children to participate in programs, to evaluate what parents need or 
^ from tZ programs! L to learn how parents might be encouraged or enabled 
to become involved. 

Focus £toups should be conducted with youth from higher socioeconomic groups to 
«£C whemer or not the opinions expressed by lower SES youth are unique to 
Socioecononuc situation or whether or not other young people share their 



concerns. 



Focus groups should be conducted in other geographic suet , as the Northeast, 
various demographic populations. 

Research should be conducted to evaluate how youth are recruited for after-school, 
S S activities. The effectiveness of these recruitment techniques 

should be evaluated. 

Csse studies of successful programs across the ^*^^%*JSL 
participate, and a host of other variables. 
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A multifaceted study involving qualitative and quantitative research ^ d 
most complete picture of the state of school- and community-sponsored out-of-school 
programs and would point to strategies for improving existing programs and 
developing new ones to meet the needs and interests of all American youth. The 
focus group studies recommended would lead to hypotheses to be tested quantitatively 
by national surveys. 
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APPENDIX A 
METHODOLOGY 



lit 



During the spring and sumir^ of 1991, S.W. Morris & Company conducted 16 focus 
groups with youth who had been recruited from the greater Washington, D.C. 
metropolitan area. Focus groups were classified as being either urban or rural. 
Participants were from lower-income, white, black, Central American <* Vietoamese 
famiiiesand included males and /emaies. All focus groups were led by skilled adult 
moderators; six of the nine urban groups were also led by peer moderators. 



PEER MODERATORS 



Trained moderators skilled in communicating with a variety of people lead focus 
group discussions. Often, when dealing with specific ethnic or racial groups, 
moderators from the same racial or ethnic group are chosen. Moderators are usually 
adults, regardless of the age group being interviewed. Because of their expertise in 
communicating with people, such moderators are usually able to draw out the feelings 
and opinions of adolescents* 

At the suggestion of the Task Force planning group, Morris & Company recnuted 
peer moderators to assist in moderating some of the focus groups. It wisbeUeved 
Sat the presence of these young people would encourage focus ^P^^V 0 
speak more freely and directly. TTius, peer moderators were included as i«rt ofthe 
focus group design. Peer moderators of the same gender and ethnicity as the focus 
^oup^ticipanrwere recruited to assist in six of the nine urban groups; none were 
StSfor fce rural groups. Peer moderators were slightly older (between 16 and 
18 years of ige) than focus group participants. 

Peer moderators were required to have had prior training in a peer program, U., 
leadership training or storing. The majority of peer moderators were recruited 
though Ingram at the Center for Population Options (CPO) D.C 
These pee -moderators had received 60 hours of peerleadership ^tmmngas^rt 
of theirCPO Teen Council experience. Hie remainder were identified by guidance 
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counselors in the public school systems in Montgomery County, Maryland, and 
Washington, D.C. 

Peer moderators were required to attend a three-hour training session with the adult 
StSprovided an overview of the stud* explain* I focus group 
meAodoloRy reviewed tfc moderator's guide, and conducted a mock discussion. 
ELr modeS ton were required to attend and observe the focus group pre-test during 
lZh^ TMr^6c and materials were tested. Although peer moderators 
we« noTpald ?or time Spent in training, tran^rtation cost, to the m^scussion 
were covered and they were paid $6 per hour for each focus group that they 
co-moderated. 

Ultimately the presence of « peer moderator did not significantly titer the course of 
me^siot Fluently, because the peer moderator, were st^nuwhohad 
turned some sortof leadership role in their commutes. *«y did not r^ssanly 
have a great deal in common with the participant,. However, the Asian P«' 
moderator? deserve as translators with limited EngUsh proficent Astan participant,. 



He Task Force planning group recommended that all focus group, be conducted 
v^nlne geographic are. aft" examining the alternative resejreh^ destg» and 
b^eu " onducdng all the group, within or near me greater W*n£>£C . 
mettopoUtan area etabled Morri, and Company to conduct the greatest number of 
groups within the budget constraints provided. 

identification of rite, began in late Febnury 1991 . Because the ^«™« , de,i « n 

^^^^^^^^^ 
community-based organizations. 

recruit the 'non-partcipatsng youth. V^" . ^ unabIe t0 provide "non- 

only recruit from *"3P"^SoTconISea included meWtmunity 
rgrTrreSn dement 332 y" * »™up, tied to county government 
proems'. eTMontgoW County Hou,ing Opportunit.es Comnusston. 



:i.i 
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Site Recruitment 



Staff contacted organizations and institutions through which possible sites could be 
identified. Staff introduced the project over the telephone and those sites that 
expressed an interest were sent a detailed letter that explained the purpose of the study 
and outlined requirements for participation. This letter also advised on confidentiality, 
incentives, and recruitment procedures. A follow-up telephone call was then placed to 
the site contact in order to provide further information and to answer mjesnons. At 
this point, sites either declined or confirmed participation. They also advised Moms 
& Company staff of any procedures necessary in order to obtain permission to conduct 
the study on-site. 



Urban 



Urban sites were more easily identified and participants more easily recrmted Ain 
from rural sites. Originally, the District of Columbia was to be targeted for Centtal 
American and black groups, Northern Virginia and Montgomery County, Maryland, 
for Asian groups, and Montgomery County for white groups. 

For the Central American and African American groups, several pubUc and parochial 
schools as well as community organizations were identified and contacted. This 
process involved some delays. Originally, the 

Center had been identified as a possible source for participants. The SED Center was 
wSung topLrtcipate but advised Morris & Company staff that its programs were for 
yTnger chUdren They suggested contacting the Latin American You* Center. Steff 
^Center were also'wilUng to participate but the Center's ™^ 
aee of 15. Finally, Morris & Company staff contacted schools in the Adams-Morgan 
neighborhood of Washington, D.C. Oyster Bilingual Elementary &hool suggested 
m^f a specific office within the District of Columbia Department of Eduction be 
apprised^ tSe study. Contact was made with this office, and I appro* I receive! 
SKwereOien contacted and participation was swiftly confirmed. Public and 
parochial schools in Washington, D.C, served as sites. 

Such iiood fortune did not follow with the Maryland and Virginia pubUc schools in 
which staff had planned to conduct focus groups with a variety of ethnic roups. 
Although principals and guidance counselors were eager to participate, final 
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confirmation of participation in the study was lost in each school system . 
braucncY In Montgomery County, the application date for research within the 
S^'pu^toArUniton. Virginia, school bo«d approval was ^ 
Ste TusTof Wakefield High School (meetings held wry other montiO. «• 
w«.ndria Virrinia. achool system forwarded a research application to the Mams * 

However such application include,! a 6- to 8-week waiting period for a 
2" AM an MtiaFphone caU was placed and letter «. to the Pnnce 
G^T. WCMaryland) .chool system, Mow-up call, were never returned. 

To identify site, for the Asian American groups, Morris 4j pow mm* 
immunity organization, in Montgomery County, Maryland, and in Northern 
commumty orjpuu« Montgomery County 

Vugima Eve^y. SW *ofl« ^ Association. Consequently, 

represent me opinions of other Asian American 

populations, were recruited. 

to£d in Northern Montgomery County, Marvin, project staff had mused 
the deadline to apply for research in the public school system. 

One school in Washington, D.C.. had a lowerSESwhHe Pgg*^*^ 
S -S rtlu^tom vacation to recruit particip»ts and conduct the 



groups. 



Rural 
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•urticiotntt may be exposed to suburban tnd urban noma end lifestyles, they 
ISS^ coramS. that is, communities that are remote. isolated, and that 
are frequently several hours drive from suburban or urban areas. 

Initially, the Southern Maryland Tri-County Community Action Committee was 
cSed. Although the committee's executive director was confident about rearming 
SrSrt,. his field staff reported that they could not accommodate the study because 
SfAe Vroj^t's tight deadlines and the population involved. Also, there were no 
Central American students in their program. 

Morris & Company staff contacted county school boards directly but repeatedly 
^Wed refit Jmo participate _ one administrator did not want to overburden tas 
^ ffi^UCountyTamSer was agreeable but bis were not (Calvat 

Coun^S ^ther was very interested in the study but not at ttat time (St. Mary's 
County). 

It wis difficult to identify t niral Hisptnic population* Morris & Company lUff 
^uest^ information on the Hispanic population 

SeV of Washington, D.C. from State Departments of Education in Maryland 
Virrinia and West Virginia. In rural Maryland, almost no Hispanic* were identified, 
alXh Asians were. In three West Virginia counties, there were fewer than 10 
c2 American or Hispanic students enrolled in the system. The Virginia 
rv^em oTSucation .advised that most Northern Virginia schools (suburbs of 
SrDSl American or Hispanic populations but suggested that 
Prince William County Schools, Virginia, be contacted. 

and two groups in July with a summer school population. 



PARTICIPANT RECRUITMENT 

c, M were adviscd to recruit ten lower-income participants for each focus group. 
^t^S^^o work with youth daily, who know them well, and 
^SyCw Teir families - were asked to categorize participants as 
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lower-income. Etch group was to be comprised of equal numbers of youth who did 
and who did not participate in an organized after-sehool program. Morns * 
Company derignedawVeener, a short questionnaire to determine whether or not a 
pttidpant met study criteria, that site sttff used to recnut A 
ScreLr ^co\np!eted on each p«ticipent. A sample screener is provrded u> 
Appendix B. 

Sites were else advised that participants were required to speak and undentand 
EnTlish. However, this requirement was not always met Tne group of Central 
American males was conducted bilingually. In Vietnamese groups, peer moderators 
and fellow participants served as translators. 

it wis imoossible to locate and recruit a rural Hispanic male group, ages 11-12, 
L^o^addidonal^w group was conducted. To recruit urban Hispanic males 
f« S^ge grt^ MuIScStui High School, Washington^D.C was contacted. 

from a soccer clinic sponsored by the D.C. Department of 

Recreation. • 

The tables on the following pages indicate various demographic data about 
participants. 
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CARNEGIE FOCUS GROUPS Combined Settings N = L 35 



Ethnicity 


Male 1 


Female 


11-12 


13-15 


11-12 


13-15 


White 


10 


10 


8 


9 


African American 


17 


19 


7 


9 


Central American 


9 


10 


5 


6 


Vietnamese 


9 








TOTAL 


45 


39 J 


27 


24 


CARNEGIE FOCUS GROUPS Urban Setting N - 88 


| Ethnicity 


Male | 


| Female 


11-12 


13-15 


1 11-12 


13-15 


j White 


10 






9 


African American 


10 


10 




9 


Central American 


9 


10 


1 5 




Vietnamese 


9 




7 




TOTAL 


38 


20 


12 


18 



CARNEGIE FOCUS GROUPS Rural Setting 



Ethnicity 


Male 


Female 1 


11-12 


13-15 1 


11-12 


13-15 


White 




10 1 


8 




African American 


7 


9 


7 




Central American 








6 


Vietnamese 










TOTAL 


7 


19 


15 


6 | 
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OVERVIEW OF FOCUS GROUP PROCESS 



Etch group was conducted by an experienced moderator whose role was to objectively 
guide the discussion, assure that all points were covered, and explore comments and 
nonverbal behaviors of the participants. Moderators referred to a guide located in 
Appendix C. The majority of the groups in an urban setang were co-conducted by a 
pecVmoderators. Hie rural groups were not conducted with peer moderators. The 
group process included the following components: 



Introduction and Ground Rules 

Moderator and peer moderator introduced themselves, discussed the purpose 
focus group, and presented ground rules for participation. 



Discussion of How Time is Spent 

TTie discussion covered how participants spent their free time after school, on 
weekends, and during the summer. 



Activity Preferences 

Each participant was given a set of activity cards (all cards were in the same order; 
lad ScX som? blank cards). Participants were advised to review the cards 
ari i to add any activities that they felt were needed. Participants were asked to 
Grange the cards so that the activity that they liked to do the most was first and to 
3 to order the cards so that the activity they liked least w* on ^ bottom . 
Choices for Activity Preferences were athletics; playing video games, painting or 
d£ 5dS2R dance lessons; listening to music/attending concerts; going to 
ncTpUcerhanging out with friends; providing services to the community; going to 
M^?gllevision; working at a part time job^ngonAe telephone; 
being a spectator at sporting events; partying; and going to the movies. 

Issues Regarding Participation 

TTiis topic area discussed community-based programs for young people in participants' 
c^m?mtieTwhether or not and why participants joined such ^ti^ waysin 
which they had learned of programs, and Uctics they would use to encourage others to 



join. 
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Content Preferences 

This activity followed the same pattern as that of the Activity Cards. Content 
preference selections were getting help with homework, ialking about family 
problems, having someone to talk about personal things, learning how to handle 
violence, learning how to handle stress, helping other people, learning job skills, 
learning self defense skills, learning how to be a leader, learning more about health 
and sexuality, and learning about [my] cultural heritage. 



Adults Who Run Programs 

The subject area covered participants* likes and dislikes regarding adults involved in 
programs for youth. Participants described characteristics of ideal adults leaders. 



Conclusion 

Participants were asked to list what programs they would provide if put in charge 
youth center. 

At the end of each focus group, participants completed a Participant Information I 
to provide data on their educational and community involvement. A sample 
Participant Information Sheet is provided in Appendix D. 



0 
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Ethnicity 



AO* 



Screener 

Hello we are organizing a group discussion to talk about the types of activities young people 
m io Pupate in when they L not in school. If you axe interested in pupating in a 
group discussion, I would like to ask the following questions. 

1 . What grade are you in? 

5 6 7 8 9 10 (Circle one) 

2. Participation in Programs 

Do you participate in any organized programs or activities after school or on 
weekends? 5 (Half of the group should answer yes and half should answer no.) 



Yes 



No (Go to Question 3) 



If yes, please indicate type of program/activity: 



Where do you go to participate in this program/activity' 



We are holding a group discussion on this topic on (date) at (t i me) • TTw 
TZl, or TwSllas? approximately one and one-half hours. ^ 
served and you will receive a prize for participating. Would you be interested in 

coming? 



Yes 



No 
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The discussion will be held at _&&L 
We look forward to seeing you on the - f . Uatfl 



ilfi5ii _. We will send you directions to our place. 



2/26/91 



5 If student goes to t recreation or community center more than once a week, consider that as 
participation in a program. 
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APPENDIX C: MODERATOR'S GUIDE 



AM - Adult Moderator 
PM - Peer Moderator 

Moderator's Guide 

Carnegie Focus Groups 



AM INTRODUCTION 

PM Hdlo mv name is and I'm going to be leading our discussion 

today. WU be hereabout 1 * hours so that we can talk about things that you hke to do 
when you'reJwLinjcJbool- 



AM GROUND RULES 
PM 



I'm not a teacher or a counselor. I'm a research consultant - so I don't work for any 

pSple tWnkabout products, services and ideas. For this study, we are collecting 
information about how young people spend their free time. 

We've got a lot to cover, so we will all need to do a few .thmgs £ get our jobs done. 
I'm taping the session so I can write a summary when we've finished talking. 

1. Talk one at a time and ma voice at least as loud asinine. 

2. I need to hear from every one of you during the discussion even though each 
person does not have to answer every question. 

, Feel free to respond to what has been said by talking to me or to any other 
ml^tfKup. And, that works best when we avoid side conversations 

and talk one at a time* 

4. I am looking for different points of view and I am interested in everyone's 
opinion. So, just say what's on your mind. 

5. We do have a lot to share, so I may interrupt you at some point so that we can 
keep moving and avoid running out of time. 

6 Wc value your opinions, both positive and negative, and I hope you choose to 
hang in here and express them during the discussion. 
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7. Finally, everything that is discussed is confidential. In the report that is 
no one's name is used. 



PM SELF INTRODUCTIONS 

1 Let's go around the room and introduce ourselves by saying our name, age, and 
' some of things you like to do most when you're not in school. 

AM HOW TIME IS SPENT 

?M 1. I'd like to start the discussion by talking about how you spend your free time 
after school and on the weekends. 

[Draw chart on easel ... one column for after school and one for weekends. Have 
participants identify how they spend their time.] 

[As the list is being created, identify those activities that are community- 
based/out-of-school.] 

2 We have identified many different things that you do. I would like to focus the 
n£t££ oSoiscuJon on those activities that are sponsored by organizations 
in the community. 

[Choose <Jie most popular activity from the list and discuss as follows.) 

a. How did you find out about this activity/program? [Probe for parents, 
teachers, other young people.] 

b. How important to you was it that people you knew were involved in the 
activity? 

c Where do you go to attend the program? Ho* ota.1 -What i. it like .here? 
(Probe for physical characteristic! of the program facility.] 

d. Whit did you have to do to sign up? [Probe for any difficulties associated 
with joining.] 

e. Are there any requirements for staying in the program? 

, ^ any programs that you used to participate in that you topped going 
^ £?WwW for reasons'such as lack of input into programming, comfort 
level and belonging, not being able to be a leader, etc.) 
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g. For those of you who do not participate in the program, can you tell me why? 

3 I would like to focus the next part of this discussion on the other part of the list - 
' those activities that are not sponsored by organizations in the community. 

a. How often do you do this activity? 

b. What is it that you like most about ? 

4. Are there any community-sponsored programs that we have discussed that would 
now be of interest to you? Why? 

5 IDo same exercise for summer.] I'd like to make a list of the things that^did 
S^s^m" Tciarify that we are interested in -free time" activmes.J [Probe for 
camps, travel who sponsors, etc.] 

a. (For organized programs proceed as follows.) 

1) How did you find out about this program? [Probe for parents, 
teachers, other young people.] 

2) Where do you go to attend the program? How often? 

3) What did you have to do to sign up? [Probe for any difficulties 
associated with joining.] 

4) Are there any requirements for staying in the program? 

5) Are there any programs that you used to participate in that you stopped 
going to? Why? 

b. (for other activities) 

1) How often do you do this activity? 

2) What is it that you like most about ? 



c Are there any community-sponsored programs that we have discussed that 
would now be of interest to you? Why? 
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AM 
PM 



PM 



ACTIVITY PREFERENCES 

1 I am going to give you some cards. On each card is the name of an activity that 
' you might like to do. Each of you gets the cards in the same order. TTieyare 
[show and read each card to the group]. Are there any activities that you would 
like to add? [If yes, write out additional activities on blank cards and add to the 
packet.] 

Athletics 

Playing video games 
Painting or drawing 
Taking music or dance lessons 
Listening to music/attending concerts 
Going to new places 
Hanging out with friends 
Providing services to the community 
Going to the mall 
Watching television 
Working at a part-time job 
Talking on the telephone 
Spectator at sporting events 
Partying 

Going to the movies 

2 Now I would like you to take a few minutes to think about these and then 

rearrange them so that the activity that you would like to do most is first and then 
continue ordering the cards so that the one you would like to do least is on the 
bottom. 

When you are finished, put the rubber band around the cards. 
Okay, before I collect them, take a look at your top choice ... 
Why did you choose this activity? 
ISSUES REGARDING PARTICIPATION 

1 We've talked about things that you do after school, on weekends and during the 
summer. Now, I'd like to know if there are any other programs for young people 
that you know abou*. in your community. 

[Write programs on easel.] 
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t. In general, how do think young people your age find out about programs that 
are not at school? 

b Why do you think some young people like to participate in these types of 
activities/programs and some don't? [Probe for accessibility, cost, personality 
traits, other responsibilities.] 

c. What would you say to attend of yours to try to convince idm/her to join a 
program? 

d. Do you think it makes a ciifference if the prograrns we just giriiA>oys7 

e. Would you or your friends be more likely to participate in a program that was 
all boys/girls? 

f - ^ S°pro£L do you think should be designed tor all girls? [Probe: 
What things do you want to learn?] 

* Wha^^s^^plms do you think should be designed for all boys? 
[Probe: What things do you want to learn?] 

h What is the best way to get the news out about programs in the community? 
* [probe for channels, format, and who delivers the message.] 

CONTENT PREFERENCES 

1 I am going to give you some cards. On each card are tome jrther Jypes of 
activities Uiat you might be interested in. Each of you gets the cards in the same 
orS£ 1^«[shol and read each card to the group]. Are there any acuviues 
^you^dlike to add? pf yes, write out additional activities on blank cards 
and add to the packet.] 

Getting help with homework 
Talking about family problems 
Having someone to talk to about personal things 
Learning how to handle violence 
Learning how to handle stress 
Helping other people 
Learning skills that can help me get a joo 
Learning self defense skills 
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■ Learning how to be a leader 

■ Learning more about health and sexuality 

■ Learning about my cultural heritage 

2 Now I would like you to take a few minutes to think about these and then 

rearrange them so mat the activity that you would like to do most is first and then 
^ul ordelT the cards so that the one you would like to do least is on the 
bottom. 

When you are finished , put the rubber band around the cards. 
Okay , before I collect them , take a look at your top choice . . . 
Why did you choose this activity? 
Which activity did you rank last? Why? 

PM ADULTS WHO RUN PROGRAMS 

[Note: Interested primarily in adults at clubs, libraries, etc.] 

1 Are there any adults, other than your parentt, that yo« reaUy like? Why do you 
lS Wn^er? [Probe 'for personality traits.] [If participants say adult is fun, 
probe for more precise meaning.] 

2. What about an adult that you don't like? Why? 

For those of vou who have participated in organized programs, what do you think 
mi£ z go^™ ^eadeT[PVobe: personality traits, training, same ethnic 
background, same gender.] 

a Tio vou think Dcoplc who run programs for young people your age should be 
Sto likTte^ of your parent?, or closer to your age, like an older sister or 
o^erT^or differciceTbetween adult leaders and teen leaders.] 

5. ONLY IF WE HAVE NOT GOTTEN THE INFORMATION FROM 
PREVIOUS QUESTIONS. 

Are there people at your school that you go to if you have a problem? Why? 
AM CLOSE 

If you were in charge of a center, what would the center provide? 
AM [Hand out participant information sheet.] 
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APPENDIX D 

Participant Information Sheet 

Please answer the following questions. 

I. Age 

10 11 12 13 14 15 

H. Grade in school (circle one) 

5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

m. What is the most important thing you learned in the past year? 
Where did you learn it? . 

IV. Who do you go to talk to if you have a problem? 



Why? 




(over) 
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How important is it for young people to participate is out of school programs? (Please 
circle one answer.) 



Not Important 
A Little Important 
Important 
Very Important 
Extremely Important 

Why?— — 



Who do you think young people your age listen to and believe? 



Why? 



If you could do one thing to improve your community, what would 
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APPENDIX E 
DETAILED FINDINGS FROM URBAN GROUPS 



HOW TIME IS SPENT AFTER SCHOOL 

The moderator asked participants how they spent their time after lehool, w the weekends, 
and during the summer. 



After-School and Weekends 

Among males, sports dominated activities. Participants played on organized i^s (baseball, 
tockev ^acrossTand soccer), in neighborhood pick-up games, at reckon centers 
SbaU?od Sd £ng-pong), and informally, with friends (bike riding, skating, 
^T^Z) ^ overwhelmingly preferred soccer. 

Males mentioned traditional after-school activities such as doing homework, eating, playing 

also included being with girls and "hanging out and acting stupid. 

Other than sports, few males mentioned participation in organized activities. Younger black 
mate enrolled in parochial school included choir practice and drama club. 

as favorite activities. 

other oonular weekend activities included going to movies, seeing friends, andgoing to a 
mentioned steeping late or all day or cleaning up. 
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_ , . ^ „ involved in oreanized or team sports activities, although many 
rollerskating, voUeyball, and riding bikcs/scooten. 

All female croups mentioned homework, tutoring or studying; all mentioned some type of 
^^X^ShTplaying outside or with friends and talking on the telephone. The 

m£ri£7^ not 

define).) < ^^JJ^ i !l lded . oinI » Ui* ttcteatton cento and playing Double 

'^^^ti'o^&cU, Playing J^^X*"* 
SeSl AnSgWU included household chore., such a* babystmng and ctanutg. 

Central American participants overwhelmingly responded no. 
Community- and School-Sponsortd Activities 

T*e discussion locused on con«nuni.y -W™?*^ ^."ct^m" 
they had contact with Girl Scouts but .^^'^o^^lLS* said such 
girls cited various reasons for ^vmg drop^outof ^ fce new leader - 

things as -the leader moved away/ 'our leader died, ana w ™" ' ^ m 

dropped out of Girl Scouts ^^JT^^Za longed to Girl Scouts but the program 
rdS^r&^-y^yC^.ioUt, they said they jus, 

liked it and had wanted to go swimming, 
reasons for not participatu.g. 
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Male groups mentioned activities it school, community recreation centers, and other 
Xti^pariicularly those 'hat were sports related. Vietnamese males mentioned gym 
hockey and computer club. 

Younger black males mentioned activities to which they had formerly 'Wonged, , laying, "I 
taaS how to swim there (YMCA);" "It (Boy Scouts/Cub Scouts) 
^ doing it consistently; the leader didn't want to be the leader,- md 'I earned my Mack 
M (fan? adhere wasn't anything else to kara; they told me I was tooreugh and not to 
em rSck ' to discussing community programs that were of interest to them, younger black 
X^tionS teen dub (must be 13 to join) Kim Kara* MP. ^fbroMer boys), and 
recreation center footbaU and basketball (must be a certain height, weight, age). 

Older black males cited reasons why they had left varkxu activities 
mrticipated. Boys Clubs were 'too far from home to get to easily.- One had switehed to a 
KtbTprogSm and another had participated in ^^JSL ' 
^b^k committee) that had lasted only one year. When probed about i "2J£J"< 
HrivWes older black males mentioned a community basketball team, a junior high baseball 
£m rS^sdboolROTC. nusgroupin unison said the Boy Sc^ "didn't exist" 

Black females listed a variety of instructional ?n>gamsthat would be of ta^t, the most 
poTular being swimming, diving, ind dance skating. They expre«ed mtere^ in 
handicrafts such as cooking international dishes, crocheting, doing l**™*^*™ p 
programs such as learning to study, typing, getting a job and playmg an instrument Tbey 
mentioned sports programs such as gymnastics and ice skating. 

Ttie requirements for participating in community-sponsored TO""^ * 

Subs^^^^ a ^^^^ £ 

For other lower SES groups, paying a fee may represent a problem, older black mates emeo 

dues for non-members of the Boys Club as a problem. 

Biaca fen** -t-jaTniS^ff' 
nZttol -C- aUrage to participate in school-sponsored aetmue*. 



Summer Activities 

SeraSvides - s^rnmin,, going to the beach, sports actmt.es, shopping, and being 
with friends. 
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mention* vacation,, family .cunion,, and camps « Mnyland and Vtrpma. 

deaflt, such u where the camps had been located or How M»y no iegi«™ 

Seven! white female mentioned .^"^C^^ 

employment. 

!„ addition to going places (area amusement pa* 

in which they still have relatives) and some sports (tennis and soccer), ine «n 
group's activities centered around the home. 

«f r*mn - soccer basketball, Boy Scout or church - 
All male groups mentioned some type of camp - *°^'J~~7^' 1 
and ttvel Older black and Central American males mentioned jobs. 

Several younger black males attended camp £ i took ^^^^ S ^ or 

... • , ^ , «n*# of tnorts oasticularly swimming, work-study programs 
Other activities included a range of sports, P*™^ ' babvSttinE. picnics, and parks. 
(Central American ), recreation ^ t ^"^ m SylS hospitTcamp; 
In the older black group, one participant went^to a tree, meoi«uy ^ 
another described himself as a "couch potato. 

ACTIVITY PREFERENCES 

. , tnwetnto 17 activity cards into what they would like to do most 
rK^^* may be indicative of the vane,, of active 

in which youth are interested. 
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Ftnu&tt 

White fences preferred ^^^^^^^^^ 
dance lessons (to get sway from problems, "^^'W^l^^l 
and going new places. Fewer gills chose working part-tune and going to camp. 

. , , * « t"haause it's tun"; •because I like it"; "we play 

Vietnamese female, M |oto| new place,, participatinj in <"» P"" 8 - 

JS^&.H««an»» music anting aM^M 

Motel 

25 SfSWt did L clarify wl* they wen, to the mo™, 

for - to meet girls). 

Male, genetally die no, Uhe ta.dn g 'no 

ISSUES REGARDING PARTICIPATION 

Ho* Uojn About/Dtcidi to Jom Organized Activities 

AH participants learned about community activities through teachers, parents, letters sent 

home, fliers, churches, coaches, and friends. 

All groups generally agreed that they would prefer » ^^^iXXn* to 

acti ' uesVto know someone ^^^^^ ™* alone they stood 
£ o alone or not know anyone. Older black maiesigi«u 
me chance of -being an outcast" or being shunned. 
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BEST COPY AVAILASU 



Most younger Vietnamese males said it was important to be involved in programs because 
most of their peers participated. 

Central American males learned about programs through notices posted in school and on 
radio (Q- 107). They joined by asking the coach or recreation center leader. 

Central American females seemed to have little frame of reference for participating in 
programs. They learned about programs from parents and school. 

Vietnamese females learned about programs primarily from their parents, or from friends, 
school, and church. • 

Vietnamese males said they learned about programs through friends at school asd, if they 
were interested, they would join. Some said they were afraid to join. 

Older black males did not know of other programs in their communities. 

Black females knew about programs in the community such as Boys and Girls Club, church 
trips and choirs, work programs, recreation center, and day care programs. 

White males learned about programs from friends who were members, from fliers and 
advertisements, and in school. 

White females learned about programs through school (posters, newspaper), friends, fliers, 
siblings, and parents. 

When asked why they participated in activities, black females said programs were fun, their 
friends were there, and they liked the programs. 

Several Vietnamese females gave fun as a reason; others had no opinion. When prompted, 
only two indicated interest in any special activity. 

The reasons black females gave for not participating were that they didn't know anyone, the 
kids were too old and that they were afraid to ask for information. White females speculated 
that their peers don't participate because they are shy, anti-social, lack sell confidence or 
their parents won't let them. 

White males speculated that the reason some boys did not join was ^y ^ i!l 
athletic as others or d<d not like the program content. The reason why friends join organized 
programs was that th>;y liked to meet people. 
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Publicising Programs 

Participants had a variety of ideas about how to publicize programs. Several mentioned 
advertising (fliers, posters), school, newspapers, person-to-person (via mail, door-to-door, or 
telephone), and friends. 

Black females suggested that the best way to publicize activity news was by using magazines 
such as Teen, Seventeen, Sweet Sixteen, RAP, Essence, Ebony, and Jet. They also 
mentioned print - posters, fliers, notices in apartment buildings, and school - via teachers, 
announcements, and counselors. 

Older black males suggested posters on utility poles, radio announcements, print (posters, 
fliers, notices in grocery stores), and through school (teachers, announcements, counselors). 



Encouraging Others to Participate 

To encourage a friend to participate, black females would say such things as "You'll lite it," 
TU be there," "You'll have fun" and "You'll know people there." White females would 
describe the things they did and the people or drag a friend along and tell them they could 
meet guys. Vietnamese females said they would tell a friend that she would have fun, 
participate in activities, and make new friends. 

Vietnamese males would first tell a friend about sports, a tactic that would make it exciting 
for a friend to join. Central American males said that friends could usually get friends to 
join by applying peer pressure. White males said they would tell a friend all the options, tell 
him that his friends were there, and tell him it was fun. 



GENDER SEPARATION 

The older black and white female participants preferred gender-segregated j activities. White 
females said it was good for sports to be separated by sex and tlut it would be interestmg to 
hear the boys' perspective. Activities just for girls should be peer groups and sports. 

Black females said that boys were disruptive and impolite and that the sexes did not share the 
same interests. When asked about all-girl program content, black females wanted a big 
sister club" where they could discuss personal issues such as problems at heme, pregnancy 
and birth control, their periods, drugs, relationships, and sex. Another aspect of the club 
could deal with cosmetology, home economics, shopping help, and doing sports activities. 
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Vietnamett female, woe mUed about boyi joining an acavity but unammoudy that 
Stand, would rather join an all-girl program. In dtieuatng type, of ^P"*™"' 
Sey mentioned "girt talk,- "place to *a» feelings" 'go place..- and -di*u»a <Uff«encea 
between boys and girls." 

Only Central American females said they would rather have girls and boys together and 
could think of no program just for girls. 

Three of the male groups were in favor of co-ed activities, one strongly so, perhaps because 
^bovsire^Uedin a parochial school that is segregated by sex This group ed 

girls!" a^veral ^(^^Sf 
•mouth-to-mouth breathing,' sex education classes, etc.). .Wl»pressed, 
suTestod all-boy programs such as 'how to" classes ^ving, ll^^^f^V 
se^ Son clLse?and sports programs (boxing, football)^This P«jhada^ong 
desire tobe in sanctioned activities with girls; many current free-time activities were 
segregated by sex and they wanted more co-ed activities. 

Older black males said girls made programs more interesting ("We need to be together with 
girls," "We need to understand them and get their respect ). 

White males aid that co-ed activity were better and that they like girls. When asked about 
^g^stfortysX mentioned shorts, Boy Scouts, and life saving lessons. 

Vietnamese males said it didn't matt* if the ^^^^^^^^ 
all-boys programs such as Boys Club, soccer, football, climbing, fencing, ana oaseoau. 

Central American males said they would like girls in all activities except sports. They did 
»y, towev^t "the girls could be cheerleaders while the boys play sports." 

CONTENT PREFERENCES 

Participants were asked to sjft 1 1 content cards in order of preference. 
FemaUs 

m m*. popular choice wa, helping ^^XS^S&SSL woe 
discussion in which community wwe was frequently £"™ w tundle 

S^^^X* - Wi and — * 

and learning self-defense. 
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For ion* girls, 'personal things- were quite serious one wrote in 'how to tell you prcents 
you're pregnant.* 

All girls expressed an interest in some of the content preference choices offered, reflecting 
the diversity of their needs and interests. 



Males 

For (he ma'as, the clear first choice was getting help with homework. Running a distant 
*£md TleaininE job skills, learning about health and sexuality, and getting a job to 
Ato intoned by several were learning how to handle violence, taUang 
M ££L ^gs!Cu7g about cultural heritage, and self defense. One protein 
learning how to read. 

Some males cited their least preferred choices as learning about ? 
otTle^andtontog about health and sexuality. Frequently 

^Ton^ tSat y^TaLady possessed specific skills, such u fciowing bow to handle stress . 

ADULTS WHO RUN PROGRAMS 
Adults Youth Ukt 

Males and females showed little difference in tr^jnsw«rsit^ding adult leaders. 
Participants mentioned a variety of adult, they liked or respected. 

White males liked a next-door neighbor (plays games), a 21-year-old W <^***>' 
2£E* (fun to be around, plays with £££^ y ^a 
sister's boyfriend (goes fishing with him, good friends), uncles (play spons, runny;, »u 

friend (takes to the movies). 

Vietnamese males mentioned several teachers, specifically their art and physical education 
teachers (-Summer school teachers give you things ). 

Older black males liked or respected parents and grandparents. 

srrjs ^^Sri rr « weep- 

Regarding the Girl Scout leaden - "She was nice to us, They neipeo us wun oui 
problems," and "They gave us treats." 
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white females iw-wioned • liner (look up to her, tlwayi been there), grandmother, aunt. 

A with problem,), cotthe, (help, and listens), and good fnend 



(trusts). 



Vietnamese females mentioned parents, aunt ("She teaches nice Jungs'), broker, mother's 
r^nTps with homework and English), and teacher (two said she was beautiful). 

Black females said they liked or respect teachers, mentors, family members other than 
parents, camp leaden, and cheerleaders. 

Ideal Adult Leader 

In discussing characteristics of an ideal adult leader, participants to several groups mentioned 
Se ieeX a le^^e of their same ethnic group or at least to be bilingual. 

rvntrai American males were unanimous in feeling that a bilingual man and woman should 

S wTc^Lr ^TZ lingual, they should at least know English. Some fel the 
j^^X elS (Note: A majority of Central American participants 

were from El Salvador.) 

... „ „=„ . eo0<1 lode, should be from the same country and speak the same 

£l^V^£mt£ feSZ aid that the leader should be Asian and bilingual Ilua 
seXi n^To.dSue for youth whose families have recently imm.gra.ed. 

in seven! case., participant, suggested that leaders should* of the same ** a, me group 
members (Asian females), but to was generally not important. 

black and Korean communities. 

Ccn«l American male, said that adult* in an ideal center should be friendly, have a nice 
penonality, be responsible, and over 20 years old. 

Cider black males described a good adult leader as one who corrected l^th w*»*ey were 

"up to. by example, was «rong. M and let 

you do your thing. 
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Vmn „. hIa , k -ajes described a good or peat adult leader aa on* who had a good 

towE^tect you. waa j£ at teaching, had authority, and w* »n»one 



you could respect. 



White females mentioned characteristic, of an ideal adult leader ^*g^J*^ 
mri«t u^entandine, easy to be with, open, easy to talk to, canng and friendly, and who 
££* SSSSS.^ also prefer* a leader who took charge, kr^when er^gh 
eTouTwas mature, fair (no favorites), liked you for what you were, and (hdn t expect 



too much. 



Vietnamese females mentioned aleader who was smarter and funny, and who 
takes them places. Tney preferred a Vietnamese, bilingual female. 

Black feiiiales said a great adult was one who couM ta^ 

Set Sn'tTudge^ou, had been through what you had and ^^P^was^ve 

!T1™IaVi Lated voi fairlv eave you hints that worked, was over 18 and under 60, 
£ h^ntT^ch^n&.ud* .omeooewho teD, 
™ H „ JlTaL _ had a good lenie of humor, understood your age group, dutal have a hot 
^.^B~4 « not boring, related to you as a peraon, »d answered queaaon, 
truthfully. 

Leadership Trots Perceived as Being Negative 

showed favoritism, and thought only they were superior. 

Younger black males described a poor adult leader ai one who didn't care about young 
people, used profanity, or used drugs. 

According to white females, a bad program leader was lackadaisical, negative, pessimistic, 
impatient, and had unreasonable expectations. 

was petty. 

Adubs Whom Youth Disliked 

Adults that participants disliked included certain teachers and various relatives as well as 
wM bUme kids, and generally do not fit into the ideal role model. 
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white miles mentioned those who yell, blame kids, ire -messed up,' strict, think their 
^r^^^S** chudren, have a mean attitude, the bus driver who acts like a 
hippie, and adults who are prejudiced. 

Cental American males said that they did not Hke adults when they were mean, always told 
^htt^hhJS, had a badsense of humor, didn't allow you to do things, and made 
a big deal out of nothing. 

Central American females described adults they did not like as those who made them stay 
S^S^S Smework, told other people what they had said, or weren't mc* £ Aenr 
WficX wrticipants mentioned teachers - 'Because he made me go out of the room and 
iSdrtdG ^in^e^'She always gives us too much work,' 'If we are playing class, she 

school I have to babysit and how can I babysit and do homewoiW and Because maun, 
do my homework, she makes me stay after school." 

White females mentioned teachers (too old, <™^^ 
way to be mean, always right, annoying), aunt and ^^^^^ Send 
who try to hang out with kids (nosey, try to act young), grandparents, bromer s 
Taround So much, no privacy), adult co-workers (thought we were sub-human), father 
(doesn't care, lost touch), and friend's mom (nosey, meddlesome, bossy). 

Ideal Age 

QimoMfw1 ae „ for an Mt leader ranged from 18 to 20, 20 to 30, and from 21 to 50. 
l^^^ll^^omcr person could relate to them better, *as up on the 
faSt Ss^d was more In and sympathetic, an older person was more understanding 
because they were experienced and knew the rules. 

The majority of white males gave 20 as the ideal age. Others preferred a teenager in high 
^hoSTXe because they could better demonstrate athletic techniques and had more 
time and energy. 

Vietnamese males said the leader should be 18 to 20; parent*- age would be too old. 

Older black male, aid age didn't matter as long as the leader «med to work with kid., had 
experiace, and wa. hip (understood needs, wants and ways of tads). 

Young black males aid that the adult leader's age was important and should be over 21. 
Central American females gave mired response, ahou,^ 
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moderator's age (high school age) because if* could understand how they felt about things. 
Two participants said the age should be in between. 

White females also gave varied answers, from mid-twenties to fifty. They felt that an 
appropriate age depended on the program being offered and the experience necessary. 

Vietnamese females suggested ages between 20 and 30. Several said an older person would 
be wiser. 

Black females said that someone under 20 understood them because the individual was closer 
to fceir^e was hip, was more fun. "thinks like me," and was sympatic .Someone over 
20*mc2mes unAs&ood because of «peri^ »d 1^ «to «d ■»* to *«. 



Help as School 

When asked about individuals at school to whom they can turn with problems, participants 
mentioned specific teachers, counselors, principals, friends, and no one. 

White males said "no one," a social studies teacher (real nice, listens, is smart), a physical 
eo^nT£ct« (Ending), counselors (nice), and a science teacher (understands what 

you're saying.) 

Central American females mentioned a teacher, a counselor, and nobody. They liked I the 
£ac£r ta^She understands whatever 1 tell her," and "She understands my feelings. 

White females mentioned an administrator and a teacher who were caring, patient, and 
friendly. 

Vietnamese females mentioned a friend, teacher, counselor, and principal. 



IDEAL CENTER 

Participants were asked to discuss what program components they would provide if they were 
in charge of a center. 

Females 

Female groups mentioned female-oriented programs - a place ^^^^ 
things as^r periods, sex, boys, birth control, and condoms. They wanted a place to talk 
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.bout family and other problem,, general «^**^ ^^^Z 
oee? groups. They Wanted trips to fun event*, field mps and tnps to the zoo. iney w*iw» 
SneSns and sculpting classes, an envirc amenta! group, music and dance 

Ss^ti^n^do. Tney wanted a place to participate in sports -swimming, 
SskSngXtotball, volleyball, football, soccer, tennis, exoase, dodgeball. and access 
to park land They wanted music and dances, parties, a clothing store, and a 
restaurant/snack shop. 

Black females named all-woman programs; a place for girls to be ^f 1 
ti^gVSTyour period, sex, boys, birth control and coi^s; soine^to^ abo.it 
Sy probkrnsfand trips to fun events. Tney alsonaoved 1 
suggestion box; a place to be yourself; a swimming pool; a clothing store, and a 
restaurant/snack shop. 

Central American females wanted an ideal center with someone to talk about their problems 
^me^e with work. Fun activities would .include parties ^nung, 

SccS^ds, a park, dodgeball, Nintendo, dancing, exerc.se, and going to the zoo. 

wi,it« females said the ideal center would provide teen peer groups, sports, counseling, 
^t!!ffiXto&*> dance and muric lessons, dances, an environmental group, and 
field trips. 

Vietnamese females wanted an ideal center to have a swimming pool, roller skating rink, 
basketball, volleyball, football, soccer, music, and dances. 

Malts 

Z^oT-SSccu lauding ~du,g. «* English, nonces, world 
Literature, geography, and global issues. 

... thou M -iso include winter and summer soccer leagues, as well as 

and parents. 

White males named swimming, pool, soccer, counseling, video arcades golf course, and 
a "weight losing room," and a library. 
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Older black males said that the center should be a place that cared for kids, with a staff who 
took time to listen and talk about problems. It should be friendly and have a "big brother" 
feeling; it should get families involved. It should be a place where individuals were not 
excluded if they couldn't pay the dues and where every kid got a chance to play sports. 

Older black males described their ideal program as a 'place of their own' that would include 
the following activities a summer camp called "Father's Home,' counseling from older men 
(father figures), "a love place . . . where there is no killing,' a teen club with parties, 
homework, coaching, and a place to watch movies and videos. 

Younger black males wanted lots of basketball courts, a big football field, a pool, a go-cart 
course, a video arcade, movies, a place to meet girls, and a fast-food spot- 
Vietnamese males wanted a center where they can do something daily and would be allowed 
to choose appropriate activities. 
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APPENDIX F 
DETAILED FINDINGS FROM RURAL GROUPS 



HOW TIME IS SPENT AFTER SCHOOL 

The moderator asked participants to describe how they spend their time after school, on the 
weekends, and during the summer. 



After-School and Weekends 

Males consistently mentioned sports and athletic activities as the most popular choice for 
atr XTactivitiS. SportsTere defined as traditional team sports as well as some 
individual sports (swimming and weight lifting). 

White males motion*) participation in other organised activity net . •> djjta. 

T^ZZ m^^d^ in the sports and activities previously mentioned, as well 
as in skeet shooting, fishing, hockey, and weight limng. 

Older black males said that they also did their homework, studied 
vMeo names and raced remote control cars. They also participated in Career Cipers, a 
^rry sponsored job and career program. Some participated . church-related or 
sponsored activities- 

Other after-school activities mentioned by younger black males were watching jdevhion 
^ do^ho^s and eating. After-school activities were generally sports programs 
h- -h^lfor uVe local recreational center. On weekends, younger black males 
ffl^iS ^ On, mentioned visiting his father; others 

included doing chores and going to a local amusement park. 

^^^^^^^^ 

Si h Edition, white females mentioned cheerleadmg and black fe»«u« mended 
watching organized sports. 
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In addition to sports (softbali, basketball, and skating), black females mentioned doing 
homework, talking on the telephone, and being with friends. Also mentioned were 
participating in a talent show, playing Nintendo, going to the movies, and shopping. They 
seemed to favor informal social activities rather than organized activities. To these girls, 
shopping does not necessarily mean buying - instead it meant walking around the mall, 
eating, and trying on clothes. As for weekend activities, black females mentioned 
home-based activities such as watching television, doing chores, and gardening; social 
activities such as parties, eating out, visiting friends, going to the mall or movies; and sports 
such as indoor and outdoor skating, bike riding, basketball, and going to a local amusement 
park. Black females generally preferred informal activities; for example, meeting boys was a 
favorite pastime. 

Central American females mentioned sports activities (basketball, swimming, volleyball, 
softbali, soccer, and frisbee) in addition to home-based activities such as cleaning house and 
cooking dinner. They also mentioned traditional activities such as doing homework, talking 
on the telephone, going to the park, and shopping. Weekend activities included going to 
parties and to church (also church youth group), seeing friends, shopping, eating out, going 
to the movies, visiting a local amusement park, swimming, watching television and listening 
to music. Participants said they played sports on the playground at school, but were not part 
of school athletic programs. Central American females were also involved in a youth 
program at their church. 

White females mentioned sports (skating, tennis, cheerleading, basketball, softbali, and 
sledding). In addition, they mentioned the 4-H Club where they participate in a variety of 
sports and crafts programs. In addition, talking on the telephone and watching television 
were mentioned. One participant said that she traveled one hour twice a week to participate 
on an AAU basketball team. 



Community and School-Sponsond AeSivitUs 

Most boys said that they participated in sports programs sponsored by their communities or 
schools. Females also mentioned participation in sponsored programs. However, only the 
White females mentioned participating in organized sports activities. Black and Central 
American females preferred informal social activities. 

The young people described sports programs or activities that were sponsored by or held at 
recreational centers, schools, and churches. White males had a discussion about where these 
activities were held and went on to say that the physical surroundings were not important to 
them. 

Participants generally had no difficulty in joining programs. Sign-up requirements mentioned 
were providing a birth certificate for sports and completing an application. A member of the 
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White maie group was concerned *- cos. -ugM ^"XtdSS»u. 
Younger black males said that some sports teams had w<agnt, age, ana «s 

Regarding staying in a Supping 

couldn't stay in the program if it wasn't offered. 

^theW No others could recaU belonging to other orgamiaaons. 

v „ khA males were particularly fond of Mr. Reese, a community leader and 
Sa? »ho cruxes activities and o^ned hi, home to mem. 

In discussing daily home responsibilities. Central American females mentioned cooking and 
deS wLhing siblings, going to d» store, and •everytfung. 



Summer Activities 



Kssr ssresa asssw =:s " 

rollerskating at a local rink and participating in a Career Capers camp. 

0 ,der black male, m— -^r^S 

^^ty^u^ummeriobs (janitorial, cutting grass,. Some 
attended camps, either day- or sleep-over camps. 

White males participated in activities ^^^^^SM^ 
emphasis on free time. Tltey mention* ^untiy «^*^^ ) Home-toed activities 
community day trips J^^^E$X«rf joing to the mall. Cnher 

ssss — — «■ — • «*■* - 

sports), and parties. 
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Community-sponsored day trips were popular among white ^"^^Varea 
activities through friends, family, and community newspapers. One recent arrival to the area 
had not heard of these activities. 

White females mentioned sporting activities such as swimming JfTr^uti !SLj£* 
skating; organized activities such as church (amusement par* trips), Girl Scouts fluking 
trips), 4-H club (swimming, day trips), organized games at the clementaryjch«)U 
cheerieading camp, library reading program, and home-based and family activities (friends 
houses, vacations, beach). 

Central American females mentioned attending a summer camp, taking music lessons, going 
^Vfak™parties, attending fireworks, visiting the beach, traveling, camping with 
family, and working. 

Black females mentioned local amusement and theme parks, skating, swimming, elementary 
Shool Zt£uT™l™, beach, home, parties, football, sports, and vacation. Pamcapants 
weTmS going to amusemcm parks where they were likely to meet boys. 

Central American females mentioned a summer day camp sponsored by theirschool. 
Stata up ^ted of completing a form and attending every Tuesday and Thursday. 
(SSy ^attendance roll of some kind was maintained.) Paruapants merjuoned 
S£ music lessons from a parent and from friends; music lessons mvolve paving a 
fee. Knowledge of other programs included programs for teenage mothers and English 
classes. Participants knew of no other programs. 



ACTIVITY PREFERENCES 

Participants were asked to sort activities into what they would like to do most and least. 
Females 

Females listed a variety of activities among their preference* . White females (5) preferred 
aSetics rSnii. swTmming, cheerieading, baseball, soccer, Wong, basketball, softbail, and 
skating. A few chose hanging out with friends and going to the mall. 

Black females chose hanging out with friends, ^^J^™^" 0 **" ^ 
meeting boys. Participants stated that socializing was their preferred activity. 
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Each member of the Central American female group made a different choice athletics, going 
to new places, hanging out with friends, going to the mall, and watching TV. 

Least favored by white females were working part-time, playing video games, and 
performing community service; they called the latter two options boring and not run. 

Black females disliked part time work, painting/drawing and community service - which 
they viewed as clean-up projects. 

Central American females least liked taking music or dance lessons, which they perceived as 
boring; hanging out with friends; providing community service; and cleaning house. 

Males 

Males preferred athletics, although not overwhelmingly so, as meir comments about 
after-school and weekend activities suggested. Most younger and older black males chose 
athletics, although a few chose working part time. A few boys wrote in skeet shooting and 
church-related events as being favorites. 

Taking music, dance, or painting lessons and participating in community service activities 
were frequently cited as least-favored options. Reasons for these selections included, I 
Z't^tTo help out in the community - what could I do?", "I know bow to dra j. "jd 
-Either you have natural ability to draw or not ... a class won'treally help. Some felt 
that community service would draw from their already precious free time; some said that 
their days are filled by school, homework, and familial duties. 



ISSUES REGARDING PARTICIPATION 

How They Learn About/Decide to Attend Organized Activities 

Participants generally heard about activities through word-of-mouth, school newspapers or 
aTouTmen^ on school public address systems, ^new^pen ^ ^ Younger 
Black males mentioned reading fliers at places they frequented such as a skating rink. 

White males learn about activities from school newspapers and announcements on the public 
address system. They also mentioned local newspapers. 
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Publicizing Programs 

Some females suggested posting fliers in neighborhoods. Among white females, there was 
confusion about how to find out about activities that were not in school because most 
activities were school-based. 

White males said that community activities were well publicized and had no additional ideas. 
However, older black males said the ideal media would be posters and word-of-mouth. 
Information in the newspaper should be in the comics, and on the sports page or front page. 

Although younger black males said word-of-mouth worked best, they thought a celebrity 
endorsement (Michael Jordan) would encourage many to join. They also said the best 
method of communication would be through friends or a trusted adult. 



Why They Participate 

White males said being with friends was not their main reason for participating - in fact, 
having a friend could inhibit them, prevent them from exploring, and making new friends. 
Yet older black males said it was difficult to fit in without knowing someone in the program. 
Two brothers, recently arrived from Germany, said that they had difficulty breaking into the 
local group. Another participant said that he went to the skating rink three times before 
anyone would talk to him. 

Central American females said it was important to know people at activities or programs, but 
that they also used them as a place to mejt new friends. 

Black females had no interest in some activities (Girl Scouts,' croquet) but were interested in 
others not available in their community (ice skating, camping, bowling). 



GENDER SEPARATION 

Black females were opposed to co-ed programs. They did not want to be embarrassed in 
front of boys. White females, however, thought that social activities should be co-ed. They 
disagreed about whether or not sports and cheerleading should be girls only; some said the 
certain situations in their communities (girls can be cheerleaders but cannot play football) are 
sexist. 

White miles preferred male-only sports and co-ed social (including dramatics) activities. 
Older black males unanimously ' reed that programs should be cc-ed. Younger black males 
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were adamant about wanting to include girls in everything. They associated gender separation 
with sexism, which they consider to be bad as racism. 

CONTENT PREFERENCES 

Participants were asked to sort content cards in order of preference. 



Females 



Despite their aversion to community service in *^<*>*^*™^^: itv 

SEE r ^istanss 

option that was periodically listed as a second cho.ee by other gull. 

Girls varied in their categorization of least-favored activities, wM*.^'^ h °™^ r "« P ' 
wL7about health sexuality, and cultural heritage, and learning job stalls. Others were 
dtuTistS ta leaning leadership skills, in learning how to handle violence, and m fcanung 
how to handir S ST Nonethele«, in discussion, some of these content areas emerged as 



how to handle stress 
areas of great interest. 



Males 



selMefense^e^g joo s«m . g ^ ^ 

"^"h^^'Jey generally dismissed performing commons* «*» 
activities. 

saaassssawwac: .■saasar 

learning about how to handle violence or stress. 
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Younger black males ranked learning about their cultural heritage iMt. They associated 
learning about their cultural heritage with school, considered it boring and did not relate it to 



themselves. 



ADULTS WHO RUN PROGRAMS 



Adults Whom Youth Ukt 



Black females listed positive adult traits as liking what youth like; being in their twenties, 
able to drive, funny, and with a good sense of humor, a good sport, nice and ^entandmg, 
and able to keep a confidence. Other traits also included someone they could talk to and 
trust; someone who wouldn't laugh at them; someone who was responsible, protective, 
generous, and included everybody. 

White females listed positive adult traits as having a sense of humor, being nice and a good 
listener, not yelling, being able to act like a kid, being ;firm but gentle" and intelligent. An 
ideal adult was not strict, bossy or mean, and did not pick on kids. 

Central American females listed family members and friends as adults they liked. They liked 
adults who helped them with their problems and with homework, took them places, did 
things for themVdid not get involved in family problems, were not involved in drugs and 
were nice. 

White males listed positive adult traits as a willingness to talk and listen, being nice (talks to 
teens on their level, doesn't talk down), being interested in what teens were interested in 
(sports), doing favors for kids such as loaning sports equipment and taking them places. 

In addition to the traits listed above, some of the older black males described I an adt* they 
liked personified by a local community leader who was trustworthy and had high energy. 



Ideal Aduli Leader 



Black females felt a good program leader should understand people, have a good attitude, be 
hetofii hSd pt>Ute, be fair and not discriminatory, be respectful yet funny, not oe hard-headed 
■nd I not be sdf-important. Many of these attributes described adults who wor * at the 
recreational center. Black females were not concerned about the leader s gender. 

Training and experience were not important to white females Rather, good leadership . skffls 
included being a good organizer, a good listener and a confidante; being fun-loving and fair, 
and keeping people in line. They preferred adults who encouraged them. 
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Central American females described an ideal adult leader as someone who was responsible 
Experienced, understanding, nice, and sensitive. THey seem to feel that an older adult 
would possess many of these attributes. 

White males said a good leader was competent in the activity he was leading Jocularly 
sports. They felt the leader's gender was not important, although they preferred male 
leaders for sports. 

Older black males listed a good adult leader as one who was a good coach or tether, drove 
them olaces respected youth, did not embarrass them and supported them. Older Dlack 
S alTwanted someone who would keep the neighborhood clean, who went along with 
youths' ideas, was under fifty, didn't play favorites, talked to young people on Aeir level 
iSk time to listen, answered questions, learned as well as taught, set an example, and didn't 
push kids beyond their abilities. 

For younger black males, the ideal leader was embodied in a community -leader called Reese. 
He was religious, honest, organized activities, had a lot of energy, was sharing and 
concerned Reese's style of discipline was not just telling them to stop but giving an 
example 'of why their behavior was unacceptable. 

* - for the 0 f the ideal leader, there was little agreement among groups. Most felt that 
£ad£ of various ages offered various benefits - teens had similar interests but older people 
wtre b^r Sle to handle difficult situations. Black and Central American females gave a 
. vaTetjTag* for ITideal leader; white females preferred a leader closer to their own age. 

White males said a leader should be young enough to relate to kids and remember what it 
^Tto be a k?d Some suggested people in their twenties or thirties; others had no 
prefereni Having someone older and competent with training and experience was 
important. 

Older black males said age didn't matter as long as the leader had experience. They felt two 
tods oHead« were nefded: one close to their own age, and one older and more 
experienced. 

Younger black male* saw advantages in teenage and adult l«d en .^tn^t'bf a? ^ 
oartcbate on their level, particularly in sports; however, a teen leader might no be as 
SdkaEr Z would go -panTing" on weekends. The ideal adult would be u, his late 
rwtntef o^Ty SJrtiea O^Mr Re«e); this adult might be too old to play games, but he 
would be there for them. 
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